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RAISING FISH. 

We have often, for a few years past, called the 
attention of our reader to the fact that fish could 
be bred with as much certainty and comparative 
profit as cattle, horses or hogs, and urged the 
trial of it upon those who were conveniently sit- 
uated for the work. 

We are happy to learn, as we do by the Calais 
Advertiser, that there is one man in Maine who 
has commenced the work. The plan which he 
has adopted is somewhat novel, in this country 
at least. He designs to take advantage of their 
natural habits and instincts, and give them a fair 
chance to propagate in their own way and time. 
This is a good idea. If he has obtained a good 
and sufficient thoroughfare for them to and from 
the sea, by a stream unobstructed by sawdust and 
the influx of any scum or filth, or unwholesome 
matter from mills or factories or such like estab- 
lishments, his success is just as sure as that of a 
farmer who secures good pasturage for his cattle 
in summer, and a safe passage from it to his barns 
and enclosures in winter. 

The following is the paragraph alluded to.— 
Perhaps some others, who have small lakes or 
ponds which are or can be connected with the 
sea, may take the hint and do likewise : 

‘‘We understand that Mr. Upham Treat, for- 
merly of Frankfort, has been busily engaged 
since early in spring to the present time in buy- 
ing up Alewives, Shad, Bass and Salmon, and 
depositing them in Shattuck’s Lake and one or 
two others adjacent to it, tospawn. He has se- 
cured the right of way from the Lakes to the sea, 
and has cleared out the stream so that his fish can 
pass without interruption between the lakes and 


the sea. He does not expect any returns from his | 


speculation for three years; when, if they multi- 
ply and do well he will reap a rich harvest every 
year thereafter. Mr. T. has expended upwards 
of two thousand dollars in the operation, and ‘it 
is to be hoped he will realize his most sanguine 
expectations, for it must be a great benefit to this 
region. The project has been tried in France 
successfully, and we see no reason why it should 
not succeed equally as well in this country.’’ 





BUDDING. 

The art of propagating particular varieties of 
fruits by budding or innoculation, as it is often 
called, depends upon the exact uniting of a piece 
of bark, having a bud of the fruit desired on it, 
to the bark, and alburnum or sap wood to the 
stock on which you wish the fruit togrow. The 
time to effect this is as soon as the bark will slip 
off easily from the stock. The time begins about 
the first of July, and continues until the sap 
wood or alburnum begins to become hard. As 
soon as the leaves have gut their growth, and 
got into full action, the sap which they pump up 
from the roots is elaborated or manufactured by 
them into into material for sap wood, (alburnum.) 
This elaborated sap then takes a downward course, 
and is spread all around the old wood of the 
limbs and trunk, and covering it begins to form 
a new layer or sheath of wood. When this pro- 
cess commences, the bark will slip off easily from 
the stock, and then is the time to commence bud- 
ding, and to be successful, you must join a smooth 
cut or edge of the bark of the stock, so that the 
sap flowing down from the upper part of the 
stock will flow into the little vessels of the bud 
bark, and thus unite the whole together in its 
process of growth. Hence the success depends 
very much upon the mechanical skill of the oper- 
ator, in adjusting and retaining the parts closely 
together, 

To illustrate this operation in a way that 
every one can comprehend, we copy the following 
directions and cuts from the New England Far- 
mer, and we do not doubt that by a careful per- 
usal many of our young readers will become ex- 


pert operators in the business. It will be well to 


practice it a little on almost any common stocks, 


may completely fit. A bandage of the soft mat- 
ting is now tied pretty firmly over the whole 
wound commencing at the bottom, and leaving 
the bud and the footstalk ot the leaf only ex- 
posed to the light and air. 


Common shield-budding, Fig. 2, practiced in all 
gardens in Europe, differs from the foregoing only 
in one respect—the removal of the slice of wood 
contained in the bud. This is taken out with 
the point of the knife, holding 
the bud or shield by the leaf 
stalk, With one hand, inserting 
the knife under the wood at the 
lower extremity, and then rais- 
ing and drawing out the wood 
by bending it upwards and 
downwards, with a slight jerk, 
until it is loosened from the 
bark ; always taking care that / 
a small portion of the wood re- 
mains behind to fill up the hol- 
low at the base of ‘the heart o 
the bud. The bud thus prepar- : 
ed is inserted precisely as be- PShiata Budding. 
fore described. e 

The American variety of shield budding is 
found greatly preferable to the European mode, 
at least for this climate. Many sorts of fruit 
trees, especially plum and cherries, nearly ma- 
ture their growth, and require to be budded in 
the hottest part of our summer. In the old 
method, the bud having only a shield of bark 
with but a particle of wood in the heart of the 
bud, is much more liable to be destroyed by heat, 
or dryness, than when the slice of wood is left 
behind, in the American way. Taking out this 
wood is always an operation 
requiring some dexterity and 
practice, as few buds grow 
when their eye or heart 
wood is damaged. The 
American method, there- 
fore requires less skill, can 








| 
| 


| be done earlier in the sea- = ~ 
son with younger wood, is 2m 
performed in much less time, a | : 
and is uniformly more suc- ci 


cessful. It has been very Fig. 3. Bud Bandaged. 
fairly tested upon hundreds of thousand fruit 
trees, in our gardens for the last twenty years, 
and, although practiced English budders coming 
here, at first are greatly prejudiced against it, as 
being in direct opposition to one of the most es- 
sential features in the old mode, yet a fyjr trial 
has never failed to convince them of the superi- 
ority of the new. 

After treatment. In two weeks after the oper- 
ation you will be able 
to see whether the bud 
has taken, by its plump- 
ness and freshness. If 
it has failed, you may, 
if the bark still parts 
readily, make another 
trial; a clever budder 
will not lose more than 
six or eight per cent. If 
it has succeeded, aftera | 
fortnight more has pass- 
ed, the bandage must be 
loosened, or if the stock 
has swelled much, it 
should be removed al- 
together. When bud- 
ding has been performed 
very late, we have oc- 
easionally found it an 
advantage to leave the bandage on during the 
winter. 

As soon as the buds commence swelling in the 
ensuing spring, head down the stock with a slop- 


ing back cut within two or three inches of the 











Fig. 4. European Shield 
Budding. 





bud. The bud will start vigo- 
rously, “and all ‘‘robbers,’’ as 
the shoots of the stock near to 
and below the bud are termed, 
must be taken off from time to 
time. To secure the upright 
growth of the bud, and to pre- 
vent its being broken by the 
winds, it is tied when a few 
inches long to that portion of 
the stock left for the purpose, 
Fig. 5. About midsummer if 
the shoot is strong, this sup- 


merely to get a little practical experience in the port may be removed, and the 


inatter, even if you do not expect to do much at : — 
. superfluous portion of the stock 
it as a business. A knowledge of the how, the cisely tt, to aa a *! ame 
why, and the wherefore, will be useful to you. will be rapidly cove with ———| VA the 


The time in which budding is usually perform- 
ed is from early in July to the middle of Sep- 
tember ; plums and cherries are among the earli- 
est to be budded, and pears, apples and quinces 
the latest. If the season in July, or even in 
August, be very dry, budding had better be post- 
poned until there are copious rains. Stocks from 
a quarter of an inch to an inch in diameter may 


young bark. 





CATTLE SHOW REGISTER. 
The following are the times fixed for holding 
the various Cattle Shows in this State. The Ken- 
nebec Society hold theirs, it will be seen, one 
week later than stated in our last : 
Maine County Fairs. 











be budded, although those of an inch are more a at Lewiston, Oct. 6, 7, 8. 
itable for grafting. Th , Arcesjeen, ot 
— th a as ts ys should he sclect- Bangor Hort. Society, at Bangor, ——— 
— oat een ave nearly done Cumberland, at 
nine 4 ‘ . East Somerset, at Hartland, Oct. 14, 15. 
Shield, or T budding, is the most approved | Franklin, at Farmington Centro, Oct. 1, 2. 
mode in all countries, and is described by Down-| Kennebec, at Readfield, Oct. 13, 14, 15. 
ing as follows : Lincoln, at Waldoboro’, Oct. 13, 14, 15. 
Having your stick of bud North Aroostook, at Fort Fairfield, Oct. 7, 8. 
gy 8) North Franklin, at Strong, Oct. 6, 7. 


ready, choose a smooth portion 
of the stock. When the latter 
issmall, let it benear the ground, 
and if equally convenient, select 
also the north side of the stock, 
a3 less exposed to the sun. Make 
an upright incision in the bark 
from an inch to an inch anda 
half long, and at the top of this 
make a cross cut, so that the 
whole shall form a T. From 
the stick of buds, (Fig. 1,) 
your knife being very sharp, cut 
a thin smooth slice of wood and 
bark containing a bud. With 
your budding knife, now raise 
the bark on each side of the in- 
cision, just wide enough to ad- 
mit easy the prepared bud. Tak- 
a hold of the foot stalk of the 

.1. 4. , insert the bud under the 
steh of bid. bark, pushing it gently down to 
the bottom of the incision. If the upper por- 
tion of the bud projects above the horizontal 


North Kennebec, at Waterville, 
North Penobscot, at 
North Somerset, at Bingham, 
Oxford, at 
Penobscot, at 
Penobscot and Aroostook Union, at 
Piscataquis, at Dover, 
Sagadahoc, at 
Somerset, at Skowhegan, 
South Kennebec, at Gardiner, 
Waldo, at Belfast, 
Washington, at 
West Oxford, at 
West Penobscot, at ——— 
West Somerset, at Madison Bridge, 
York, at ——— 
SS 
Orcnarp anv Nursery. There is but little to 
do in the orchard at this season, save keeping 
the ground light about the trees, thinning fruit 
and killing caterpillers. Caterpillers and other 
insects neglected last month, should by all means 
be looked at now. In some cases Summer prun- 
ing may commence the latter part of the month. 


The nursery grounds will need frequent plow- 


Sopt. 15, 16, 17. 





Oct. 13, 14. 











Oct. 7, 8. 





Sept. 23, 24, 25. 
Sept. 23, 24, 25. 














Oct. 7, 8. 








ONION WORMS. 
A few years ago we used to raise good crops of 
onions, though on rather asmall scale. The 
onion worm then began to commit its ravages. 
At first but a few onions were destroyed ; next 
year more of them, and finally we had to give up 
the culture and retire beaten, for not a single 
onion could we raise. We then gave up the cul- 
ture. Others do better, either because their 
grounds are not much infested with the fly, or 
because they know how to combat them more 
successfully than we can. 
The following communication we clip from the 
New England Farmer, on account of the facts it 
contains in regard to the natural history of the 
fly. This knowledge may ultimately lead toa 
successful mode of preventing its attacks: 
Messrs. Epirors:—Essex says he finds trouble 
from the onion maggot, and fears it is an increas- 
ing difficulty ; I think he is right in his belief. I 
am no Dr. Harris, or Fitz, but will tell him all 
I have ascertained about the fly that blows the 
onion, and the maggot. 
The maggots made their appearance in this 
section about 1850. Many thought soaking the 
seed in hot water would prevent the evil, but my 
seed was sown when I was told of the remedy ; 
my onions came up finely. it happened that a 
few old onions came up in the bed and grew very 
fast. After about half that came up from the 
seed had been destroyed, one of the old ones lop- 
ped down ; I took it up by the roots, found it full 
of maggots, took six or seven of the largest and 
placed them ina clear glass bottle; a few days 
after I had as many nice, clean flies. I took the 
bottle to the onion bed and found any quantity 
of the same kind of flies. I found, by watching 
them, that they deposited from three to a dozen 
eggs upon the onion top, a little above the ground. 
About mid-day the eggs seemed to be alive, and 
moved down the stalk into the ground; the top 
would soon wilt and fall over. They are not sat- 
isfied with destroying my onions, but take my 
cabbages and turnips ; they worked so bad in my 
turnips, last year, that I had none fit for the 
table. ; 
If any plan can be devised to keep the fly from 
the onion tops it will prevent the maggot. 
Contoocookville, June 8, 1857. J. B., Jr. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
“GOING WEST TO LIVE CHEAPER.” 
So says many an eastern laboring man. He is 
working hard, he says, and is but little if any 
more than making the ‘‘ two ends of the year 
meet.’ He has a young and increasing family, 
and every year his affection for his wife and little 
ones prompts him to expend for their benefit the 
most of his available income. By and by, on 
thinking this over, he comes to the conclusion 
that he is not laying up money so fast as he ought 
to be, and he resolves that the difference between 
his income and expenditures must be increased. 
He has heard much said about the cheapness of 
living at the west, and forthwith he numbers one 
on the long list of those who are going or have 
gone west ‘‘to live cheaper.”’ 
Very often is this decision made and carried 
out without any investigation into the truth of 
this notion of cheap living at the west. Manya 
man has sold out and emigrated a thousand miles, 
ata great loss and outlay, without ever asking 
of any well-informed, disinterested person, the 
statistics to prove this ‘‘ cheapness of living,”’ 
and yet, if asked, this if the reason given for the 
move. Now let us see whether there is any real 
foundation in fact for this prevailing notion that 
a family can be supported equally comfortable 
very much cheaper west than east. 
The Facts in the Case. 

First, bread and meat are cheaper west than 
east—we'll say from twenty-five to forty per cent. 
cheaper, which is full as much as facts will con- 
firm. Second, everything else is dearer, averag- 
ing full as much dearer as bread and meat are 
cheaper. Groceries, anywhere off from the lines 
of railroads or navigable streams, are fifty per 
cent. higher, and often one hundred per cent. 
poorer. Just so with boots and shoes, clothing, 
furniture of all sorts,—in fact, with all articles 
of eastern manufacture. Building costs more 
that at the east, the materials are higher, and 
the mechanics at the same prices are not so skill- 
ful. In fact, a well built house is a rarity out- 
side the older villages in the west ; and any other 
building well built no experienced western traveler 
ever dreems of seeing. All sorts of social, reli- 
gious, and educational privileges are very much 
more expensive, from the fact that they have to 
be created as well as perpetuated, and for the 
first few years of the settlement of a town, such 
privileges are usually to be obtained only by 
what we should call long journeys. In fact, 
everything is only to be obtained, in the newer 
parts of the country, by ‘‘ long journeys.”” To 
draw a load of grain twenty miles across the 
‘‘per-ra-rie’’ to mill, or an equal distance to a 
store, the wife or daughter riding on the open ox 
wagon upon the bags, is not ‘all fun,’ even if 
done ‘‘out west.’ 
Taking all these things into consideration, it 
seemed to me thata man who expected an equally 
good living for less money in the west than cast 
would be disappvinted ; yet I could not deny that 
it did cost less to live west than cast as a general 
thing. 

How this is done. 
Simply by having less of a living, and often the 
living is lessened much more than the expense. 
The family that at home could not do with less 
than half a dozen good sized rooms, are now 
contented, (or discontented,) in one or two. I 
have seen many a family from a good home in the 
east, living in one or two rooms, that at home 
would have been thought but a poor apology for 
a pig-stye. Of course, if there is no parlor, 
there is no furniture for it, and ditto for the sit- 
ting room. If there is no church to go to, there 
will not be so pressing a need of ‘‘Sunday clothes.’’ 
If there are no schools, or if the children do not 
attend, there will be no money to pay for tuition 
or school books. And so of a thousand things 
thought to be among the ‘‘must haves” of New 


living is cheaper. 
About the Hatables, 


the west, if we look at the mere eatables. 


England; they are not had in the new home, 
therefore they are not to be paid for, therefore the 


Nor is the comparison any more favorable for 
Pork 


I soberly think that no part of the world enjoys 
so bad a diet, with so little variety, as the greater- 
part of our western community. I say enjoys, 
for your true western man does enjoy his ‘‘hog 
and hominy,’’ to a degree that would put to the 
blush an alderman over his turtle soup. 
Of course, the living might be better, vege- 
tables will grow anywhere they can geta chance, 
and so will cattle for beef, but this variety is 
expensive, and as the chief end of man is to ‘‘make 
money,’’ so he must stick to his disgusting diet 
day after day, the year round. Iam not a jew, 
nor do I forswear all ‘‘hog meat,’’ but I do like 
a little more variety than salt hog boiled, salt hog 
fried, and salt hog smoked, over and over again, 
three times a day, for three hundred and sixty- 
five days in each year. The only way I managed 
to escape the everlasting ‘‘hog,’’ was to call at 
the farm house, ‘‘between meals,’’ for a bowl of 
bread and milk, and then often would come up- 
on the table a plate of ‘‘cold pork,’’ which had 
been, to use the words of the housewife, ‘‘left over 
in the morning and set away for the men’s lun- 
cheon.’’ Nor does one find much more variety 
in the smaller villages. LEverbody is too busy in 
‘*speculation’’ to pay much attention to the food 
for the inner man. 

Exceptions, 
There are exceptions to the statements I have 
made in regard to living in the west. There are 
communities, villages and towns, of as good moral 
and intelligent people as can be found in New 
England ; but they are rare, and in no one’ par- 
ticular that I could see preferable to like places 
in the east. ‘There are good schools and churches 
and pastors in the west, but they are not, as a 
general thing, within the reach or ability of the 
emigrant. He must go without, until he can 
afford to create for himself and then maintain. 
Many families live in good houses, but they cost 
more to build, finish, or rent, than the same ac- 
commodations cost in our midst. Everybody does 
not live entirely on pork, (it is more by fuith than 
by sight, however, that I speak of anything else 
excepting the bread and milk aforesaid,) but 
whoever does not, does not live much cheaper 
than at the east. Ispeak ina general compre- 
hensive manner of the impressions made by sume 
thousands of miles travel, and of course do not 
expect that any hamlet will be perfectly described, 
or even if it is, I do not expect that everybody 
would be willing to acknowledge the truthfulness 
of the picture. T. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
Hevp at Reapriety Deror, Jung 9, 1857. 
The meeting was called to order by S. N. Wat- 
son, Esq., North Fayette. 
Rufus Prince, Esq., of Androscoggin Society, 
was chosen chairman, and David Cargill, of Ken- 
nebec Society, was chosen Secretary. 
Voted, To choose a committee of one from 
each Society represented here, to take into con- 
sideration the subject of the time of holding the 
annual shows and fairs of contiguous Societies. 
George E. Shores, North Kennebec; S. N. 
Watson, Esq., Kennebec ; J. 8. Chandler, Esq., 
Franklin ; and Sewall Moody, Esq., Androscog- 
gin, were chosen for said Committee. 
Committee subsequently reported that but two 
Societies represented here, had fixed upon a time 
of holding their shows and fairs that would con- 
flict with each other. They recommended for 
one to change to an earlier day. The following 
Resolve was passed unanimously. 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this mecting, 
that the Board of Agriculture at its annual 
meeting, recommeng to the State and County 
Societies a time for holding their annual Shows 
and Fairs, that Societies adjacent to each other 
may not conflict by appointing the same days. 
Voted, To have the doings of this meeting 
published in the Maine Farmer when the Secre- 
tary shall receive notice from the North Kenne- 
bee Society of the time of their holding their 
Show and Fair. 
Such notice has been received. 
North Kennebec hold their Show and Fair, 
Sept. 15th, 16th, and 17th. 
Kennebec County Cattle Show and Fair, Oct. 
13th, 14th, and 15th. 
Androscoggin Cattle Show and Fair, Oct. 6th, 
7th, and 8th. 
The meeting was one of much harmony. 
Davip Carciit, Secretary. 
East Winthrop, June 20, 1857. 


TREATISE ON HOT HOUSES. 

C. M. Saxton & Co., the celebrated Agri- 
cultural book publishers, have put out a new 
issue of a practical treatise on the construction, 
heating and ventilation of hot-houses, including 
conservatories, green-houses, graperies, and other 
kinds of horticultural structures, with practical 
directions for their management in regard to 
light, -heat and air. By Robert B. Leuchars, 
garden architect. 

This is the best practical work on this subject 
that we have yet seen. It is a neat duodecimo 
volume of 336 pages, and fully supplied with cuts 
illustrating the subjects treated of in the text. 
Those who feel an interest in the subject, or are 
about constructing a green-house or grapery, 
will, by sending a dollar to C. M. Saxton & Co., 
140 Fulton-st., N. Y., get their money’s worth 
in a good work to guide them. 

—_—_—_——— 

Tuwnine out VecetaBies. It seems a pity to 
puta hoe into those luxuriant rows of beets, 
carrots, parsnips, and onions, that already give 
promise of an abundant harvest. But full two- 
thirds of them must still be sacrificed, before you 
can get a full crop. They are cramped for room. 
|The carrot sends out its roots on all sides of the 
main tap, and if it have chance, will completely 
occupy the soil on all sides of it with its fine 
rootlets. One root will appropriate the aliment 
in a square foot of soil, much better than a half 
dozen, and will make a greater weight of nutri- 
tious food at the harvest. This is what wise cul- 
tivators are seeking for,—the most food upon the 
least surface. Thin out then to six or eight 
inches apart, and if you want very large speci- 
mens for the Fairs, make the spaces a foot wide. 
The roots that are pulled up are excellent fodder 
for cows and pigs, and if you throw a few into 
the poultry yard, they will be appreciated. Try 

















part of the T, cut it smoothly off now, so that it| ing and hoeing. 


is cheap, pork is caten, therefore living is choap. 


THE HEDGE FEAST. 
Where the bees and the butterflies 
Skim the meadow down, 
Five merry little children, 
(Gathered from the tewn. 
From dark and gloomy alleys, 
From sickly lanes and rooms, 
Drearier and sadder 
Than a place of tombs. 





Ragged little Johnny, 
Merry little Jim, 
Crooked little Barney— 
How sweet the fields to him ! 
Matty with her white head, 
Bonnet all awry; 
Katie with sweet fancies 
Glittering in her eye. 


They have roamed the meadow, 
They have roamed the wood, 
Secking nuts and blackberries, 
For their pleasant food, 
With their nuts and blackberries 
And lumps of bread and cheese, 
On a mossy hedge bank, 
Now they sit at ease. 


Drinking from the brooklet, 
*Neath the hawthorn tree, 

Clear it runs as innoeence— 
Fresh, and bright, and free. 

The hawthorn shook fresh odors, 
Like a blessing down, 

From the pure white blossoms 
Of its leafy crown. 


Plump white lambs were gathered 
’Neath its cloven stem, 
And the happy children 
Nestled close by them; 
And the thrush sang loudly 
On the hawthorn spray, 
And the brooklet ever 
Made music on its way. 


I watched unseen, oft sighing, 
To think what simple joy 
Was here, that earthly riches 
Might seek in vain to buy. 

How easy to be happy, 
Where nature doth suffice; 

Wealth and grandeur are not 
Found iu Paradise. 





A NEW MOTIVE POWER. 

The Baltimore Patriot is enthusiastic over a 
ngw motive power, alleged to have been discover- 
ed and brought into practical operation by Prof. 
J. F. Salomon, of that city. It is called the 
‘‘Sulph. Oil Carbonic Acid Engine.’’ The Pro- 
fessor has been at work on his discovery for the 
last ten years, during which time he has been 
aided by some of the most opulent and intelii- 
gent citizens of Baltimore. The machine isa 
common rectilineal steam engine, differing in no 
material feature from those in general use, only 
a new motor is used, which is thus described by 
the Patriot :— 

“The patent novelty consists in the motive 
power and its application, which wholly super- 
sedes steam. This motor is produced by a com- 
pound of de. sulphiated bi. sulphuret of carbon, 
coal tar, and volatile or fixed oil, which, under 
certain influences of heat, becomes powerfully 
expansive, and thus gives momentum. Though 
only a four-horse engine, it was performing the 
estimated duty of ten horses, and has been so 
doing since put in operation, nearly a fortnight 
ago. 
The great virtue and triumph of this wonder- 
ful invention, which in all probability will cause 
a revolution in machines, are its economy, safety, 
and power, combining, also, cheapness and con- 
venience. 
The fluid or gas, constituting the motive pow- 
er, is used over and over again with scarcely any 
diminution or waste, being thrown, after per- 
forming its work, from the heater to the condens- 
er, and from the condenser to the heater again, 
with thorough renovation. The heater, where 
the gas or fluid is introduced, is submerged in a 
cistern of heated oil, kept hot by a gentle fire. 
In this condition the gas expands, gaining its 
power and passing through pipes and valves, acts 
upon the piston, giving motion to the engine. 
The appliances are simple, easy of comprehen- 
sion, free from complication, and not subject to 
accident or disarrangement. Thus a steady, ac- 
tive force is at all times kept up. 
The cost of this fluid is estimated at ten cents 
per gallon, and it is demonstrated that eighteen 
gallons, by careful attention, will run an engine 
of the capacity here noticed, for one year. Its 
components are such as not to freeze, even at 
ninety degrees below zero. The amount of fuel 
is, in a proportion of fifteen pounds of coal to 
one hundred pounds, compared with a steam en- 
gine of the same dimensions, whilst more than 
double the force can be brought into requisi- 
tion.’’ 
A trial of steam under an equal application of 
heat, is said to have clearly demonstrated a great 
superiority of this new motor, in its applica- 
tion, over steam. With adegree of heat which 
produced eight revolutions per minute with the 
new motor, the steam engine moved but slightly 
and then stopped. Besides it is claimed that ex- 
plosion is impossible, and thus a great point is 
gained in obviating danger. A number of sci- 
entific gentlemen and practical machinists, who 
have witnessed the operation of this engine, ex- 
press themselves confident of its success. Prof. 
Salomon is a native of Prussia, but has been a 
citizen of the United States for twenty-seven 
years. [Boston Journal. 





Uritiry or Hay Caps. Some thousands of 
tons ef hay might be saved and much hard 
work and vexation prevented, if all the farmers 
would provide themselves with hay caps before 
commencing their haying. Now is the time to 
provide them, and nothing can be more simple. 
All that is wanted isas many pieces of cotton 
sheeting, two yards square, as you will be likely 
to have cocks of hay at any one time, liable to 
be caught in ashower. The corners of the cloths 
should have loops to pin them to the hay by 
long wooden pins, made of hazel bush or any 
other smooth sticks, which are preferred to stones 
in the corners. As to the usefulness, profitable- 
ness and convenience of hay caps, there can be 
no longer any room for dispute ; the thing has 
been proved by thousands—proved that no far- 
mer in America can afford to do without hay 





it and seo. [Amorican Agrioulturist. 


caps ; because they will generally pay for their 
cost every year, dnd some seasons those who have 
used them assert that they have paid their cost 


WHEN TO GATHER OROPS. 
This is an important topic. To cut grass when 
it is ‘‘ripe,’’ and grain when ready to shell out, 
is far from economy. Careful observations and 
experiments, as well as chemistry, teach us that 
all grass and grain crops, to be consumed as food 
for man or berst, should be cut down before ma- 
turity. Many of the roots, also, are better for 
premature gathering. Potatoes may well be 
ripened in the ground ; and were it convenient to 
make the separation, we should say let grain, de- 
signed only for seed, remain upon the native 
stalk, in the field, until nearly ready to fall off. As 
we have said, experiments carefully made have 
proved conclusively that wheat, for example, if 
cut six to twelve days before full maturity, yields 
not only a greater bulk and weight, but more 
and better flour, than if allowed to stand until 
‘‘dead ripe.”’ We have frequently published the 
direct trials which have established this fact, 
and will not take space to repeat them here. 
Let us look a little into the reasons for such a 
result. It will not be disputed that a pound of 
gum, or sugar, or starch, is better food than the 
same amount of wood or woody fibre. Much 
the largest proportion of the nourishment of 
wheat or corn, or other grain, is derived from the 
starch it contains. More than three-fourths of 
the entire bulk of wheat flour, for example, is 
really pure starch. The same may be said of 
corn meal. Butall grains contain more or less 
of woody fibre, in the shell. 
Wood, sugar, starch and gum, are composed 
of precisely the same elements, and these are 
nearly inthe same proportion. The difference 
in form and properitiecs is chiefly in the arrange- 
ment of the elements. Yet wood is nearly indi- 
gestible, and of course fails, in part, to yield 
nourishment, while sugar, starch and gum, are 
easily digested, and almost their entire elements 
furnish nutriment. 
Examine grain in the milk, and it will be found 
to consist almost totally of starch, gum and 
sugar, the abundance of sugar giving it a sweet- 
ish taste. Let this grain ripen, and the starch, 
gum and sugar, are hardened, and in part chang- 
ed to woody fibre, that is, husk or bran. But 
cut the grain while scarcely out of the milk 
state, and you stop the natural change into woody 
matter, and ghus secure a larger proportion of 
the desired starch, sugar and gum. It is well 
known that the earliest flour made from first-cut 
grain possesses a peculiar sweetness. Corn pick- 
ed while still soft, and dried, retains its sweet- 
ness. The only point to be looked to is, not to 
cut grain before it attains its full development of 
material. This point has been found to be just 
at the period when it commences hardening. No 
grain should be allowed to stand a day after it 
becomes so solid as to require a gentle pressure 
to crush the kernel between the thumb and finger- 
nails. This rule applics to wheat, oats, corn, 
and indeed to all cereal crops. Gathered at this 
time, which is usually eight to ten days before 
perfect ripening, there will not only be more and 
better nutriment, but the yield of grain, and 
especially of flour, will be from five to ten per 
cent. greater, and often more, than if the cutting 
had been deferred ten days. 
The decidedly superior value of straw cut 
green, is another important item to be taken into 
account. The increasingly high price of hay, 
and the advance in the demand and value of 
stock, render it important to give more attention 
to the preservation of straw. Wheat or oat 
straw, and corn-stalks, if left standing until fully 
matured, are little better, and little else than so 
much wood; but stop the ripening process as 
soon as it is practicable to remove the grain, and 
you secure straw and stalks worth one-fourth to 
one-half their weight of hay, as the latter is or- 
dinarily cured. Would it not bo better to ran 
the risk of getting a few pounds less of grain by 
too early gathering, if thereby you secure a 
greatly superior quality of feed in the straw ? 
The reasons for cutting grain early apply with 
equal force to all crops gathered for forage. 
Taste a stalk of grass just as it is losing its flower 
and you will find it sweet, succulent and tender. 
A few days afterward, it is more like a dry piece 
of wood. But cut it down at the former period, 
dry it in small masses to prevent heating and 
fermentation, and it will retain much of its 
sweetness, and contain a large proportion of the 
sugar, starch and gum. We state an und niable 
fact, one established by rigid experiment, that 
four tons of hay gathered just as the flowering 
season is over, will yield more nourishment than 
five tons gathered ten or twelve days later. We 
have the best authority for saying that one acre 
of grass, which when cut fully ripe would yield 
1,000 pounds of digestible nourishing matter, 
and 2,000 pounds of woody fibre, will, if cut 10 
or 12 days earlier, yield from 1,500 to 1,800 Ibs. 
of nourishing material, and only 1,200 to 1,500 
pounds of woody fibre. We will not stop to es- 
timate what an immense saving would be effected 
to the country were the principles above stated 
thoroughly understood and practised upon. 
[American Agriculturist. 





Srzam Cvuutrvation. Five different methods 
of steam plowing are now in the course of trial 
this season in England, and we hope the question 
of its economy in comparison with animal pow- 
er will soon be fairly solved. It is now a ques- 
tion of practicability, for steam plows do operate 
well ; but hitherto their expense has been more 
in plowing, per acre, than by horses. The five 
systems embrace the traction engine, the station- 
ary engine and stationary windlass, stationary 
engine and travelling windlass, rotary cultivator 
and a digging and forking steam plow. With 
regard to the traction engihe, (which moves over 
the field, dragging the plow,) the London En- 
gineer says: ‘A vast amount of opposition has 
been advanced to the traveling of portable en- 
gines over arable land, but having got them in 
the field, apparently doing their work as econ- 
omically as any of the other systems, and even 
more 80, the more philosophical course is to 
leave the great practical questions at issue to be 
settled at the bar of experiment.’’ This is sen- 
sible advice. The traction system will yet be 
the one adopted, because it is the most simple. 

[Scientific American. 





Piva Trees. Cut out all black knots and 
watch carefully for the appearance of the cur- 


REZOIL. 
Mr. S. Piesse, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
says: It is well known that the patience and 
labors of the horticulturist are frequently ren- 


dered unavailable by the appetite of insects. 


For preserving their flowers from these enemies, 


gardeners have adopted several plans, not one of 


which appears to be effective, more especially 


against the earwig, which is most to be feared as 


the flowers approach maturity. How many show 


dahlias are thus ‘‘cut off in their bloom !’’ With 


the hope that the following recipe will offer some 
check to these marauders, I send to you, assured 
that its cheapness and easy application will rend- 
er it universally appreciated. Take of common 
rosin, 14 lbs.; sweet oil, 1 Ib.; place them ina 
pipkin over the fire until the rosin is melted, stir 
the materials together, that they may be well 
blended; when cold the substance is formed 
which I call ‘‘rezoil,’”’ of the consistency of 
molasses. To use the rezoil it should be spread 
with a brush upon shreds or any fitting material, 
and wrapt round the stem of the plant; if any 
support is used, that should be brushed over also. 
No insect can possibly, or will attempt to cross 
this barrier ; the rezoil never dries, but always 
remains sticky and clammy—its action as a trap 
is therefure obvious. To preserve grapes and 
other wall fruit we have only to nail a strip of 
list upon the wall round the entire plant, and 
then paint it well with the rezoil on both sides, 
if it can be managed, to keep insects from crawl- 
ing under as well as over. Other modes of ap- 
plication will suggest themselves without my 
here enumerating them. Birds, cats and mice 
equally avoid soiling themselves with this sub- 
stance. 


Saarreninc Epexp Toots. It has long been 
known, that the simplest method of sharpening a 
razor, is to put it for half an hour in water, to 
which has been added one-twentieth of its weight 
of muriatic or sulphuric acid : then lightly wipe 
it off, and after a few hours set it on a hone. 
The acid here supplies the place of a whetstone, 
by corroding the whole surface uniformly, so 
that nothing further than a smooth polish is ne- 
cessary The process never injures good blades, 
while badly hardened ones are frequently im- 
proved by it, although the cause of such im- 
provement remains unexplained. Of late, this 
process has been applied to many other cutting 
implements. The workman, at the beginning of 
his noon spell, or when he leaves off in the even- 
ing, moistens the blades of his tools with water, 
acidified as above, the cost of which is almost 
nothing. This saves the consumption of time 
and labor in whetting, which moreover speedily 
wears on the blades. The mode of sharpening 
here indicated, would be found especially ad- 
vantageous for scythes and sickles. 

[Timbs’ ‘*Year-Book of Facts,’’ 1857. 





Souxrser Centrat Acricutturat Society. The 
Somerset Central Agricultural Society met at the 
Town Hil, on Monday last, and continued their 
labors preparatory to the Exhibition and Fair. 
Yhe land has been purchased, and the friends 
of the enterprise are evincing laudible zeal in 
giving to the society the prominence, and seour- 
ing for it the prosperity to which the Agricultu- 
ral interests of this part of the county are enti- 
tled. 

The Exhibition and Fair will be held on the 
new grounds at Skowhegan, on the 23d, 24th 
and 25th days of September next. 

The society adopted a code of By-Laws, and 
appointed the necesssary committees. 

The report of the Committee to offer prizes, 
will be made at the earliest day practicable, 
when a full list of the premiums offered will be 


published in our columns. 


{Skowhegan Telegraph. 


Crossinc THe Atiantic. From the result of 
the maritime observations established by Lieut. 
Maury, that gentleman deduces some interesting 
facts concerning the relative frequency of gales 
in each month in various parts of the Atlantic 
Ocean, north and south. The North Atlantic, it 
appears, is much more boisterous than the South- 
ern division. Atno season of the year can the 
passage around either of the ‘‘stormy capes’’ vie 
for storms with the winter passage between Eng- 
land and America. The most favorable season 
for passenger travel across the Atlantic is found 
to be about the last of July and the first of Au- 
gust. This part of the ocean is tranquil in sum- 
mer. There are fewer gales but mgre fogs and 
ice in June than in July or August, but fewer 
fogs and least ice in August. 





Ixcentovs. A young man of 18, in prison at 
Paris for theft, has made a watch of straw, This 
little masterpiece is two and a half inches in di- 
ameter, about half an inch thich, and will go for 
three hours without winding up. The dialplate 
is of paper, and a pretty straw chain is attached 
to the whole. The instruments and materials 
the prisoner had at his command were two needles, 
a pin, a little straw, and thread. Several per- 
sons of distinction, moved by this surprising 
genius for mechanics, are now endeavoring to ob- 
tain his liberation. 

Iysgcts. These will constantly make encroach- 
ments within green houses, and fix lodgments 
for rearing their young broods. Destroy them 
by syringing the whole house, forcing the water 
violently against the walls, fumigating with to- 
bacco and collecting by hand. It is far easier to 
destroy a few now, than whole broods when the 
plants are ready to be brought in, later in the 
season. 


Wuen Crvesine Ross fail to ran, whieh is 
often the case, the remedy is to cut away all but 
three or four of the strongest shoots, and permit 
none but these to grow the first season. Give the 
plant plenty of manure—liquid manure—man- 
ure of almost any kind or description. By this 
means you can cause your climbing roses to grow 
to almost any extent desired. 


Liqurp Manure. One thing should be remem- 
bered,—liquid manure snould only be applied 
when vegetable life is active. Applied to roots 
before they have started in the spring, or in the 
fall, or at any time when they are in a quiescent 














Grarts. Look over and loosen any 








wore than twice over. (Exchange. 


oulio. 


state, it will help to kill them. 
bandages 


which are binding the trees. 






































































































































































































